The First Ten Years of the Foreign Office
for the second time under Rockingham, was divided by internal differences, personal as well as political Shelburne, a disciple of Chatham, could support his claim to the Foreign Secretaryship by a thorough acquaintance with the politics and politicians of Europe. Alone among the public men of his age in England he estimated at its true value the rising principle of nationality as a political force on the Continent; he saw the time to be near at hand when foreign statesmanship would be affected by the interests and feelings of peoples as well as by the ambitions of dynasties, and the designs of their ministers. The other claimant to the control of the new Foreign Office, Lord Holland's third son, combined with some of Shelburne's accomplishments the confidence of the aristocratic Whig committee managing the whole connection. A good classical scholar, he had crowned the education of Eton with the acquire-ment of several modern languages. He had made the grand tour of European capitals and courts with all the advantages of his breeding and station. Shelburne's knowledge of the world was that of a scientific student of affairs. The observations made by Fox were those natural to a well-born man of fashion and pleasure, combining great intellect and shrewdness with rare charm of manner. To have passed over Fox would have been to forfeit votes in the House of Commons. To slight Shelburne was to raise up a formidable enemy for the new department. Party considerations, therefore, made Fox the earliest head of the English Foreign Office, and in so doing placed it at feud with the Home Office, which had been given to Shelburne. The two departments now created began, and,